THE    GREAT    TUDORS
Our subject in this paper is not the complete Shake-
speare whose powers at the height of his experience of life
produced the four great tragedies of Othello, Macbeth, King
Lear, and Antony and Cleopatra, and whose final romances are
now somewhat more curiously criticised than they used to
be, but the Tudor Shakespeare who, by the time the Eng-
land of Elizabeth became the England ofStuartJam.es, had
twenty-five plays to his name, as well as two of the most
popular poems of the age and the Sonnets passing in manu-
script from hand to hand " among his private friends." It
is these plays and poems with which we have to deal.
We know nothing of the date when he first took to acting,
of the company or companies for which he played before
1594, of the number and titles of the plays he had written
by that year, or of the plays drafted by other dramatists he
may have rewritten. All we know is that in 1585 the man
of Stratford became the father of twins and that seven years
later the eye of history discovers him in London, a man of
twenty-eight, and already successful both as a player and
as a dramatist, so successful that he was exciting the jealous
anger of the unsuccessful Robert Greene.
Yet though these years are blank, it is easy to guess how
he employed them from the character of his early plays.
Variety of production and readiness to learn from others
are outstanding features of Shakespeare's work to the end
of his career, but never more so than in his first attempts.
This Johannes factotum, as the chagrined Greene called
him, took pains to show he could better the instruction of
his predecessors in every kind of drama they had hitherto
brought on to the London stage. Henry VI, Richard III,
Richard II, Titus Andronicus, Romeo and Juliet, The Comedy of
Errors, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, A Midsummer Jiighfs
Dream, and Love's Labour's Lost are generally reckoned his
earliest plays, and it would be difficult to catalogue a more
heterogeneous collection of types. Gall to mind, however,
the inventions of Peele, Marlowe, Kyd, Greene, and Lyly,
and it at once becomes apparent where the types came from
and what dictated their choice. The pupil took each
master in turn, showed him with effortless ease what he
had painfully striven to attain, and added thereto " the
play, the insight, and the stretch " of which he had never
dreamed. All five laurels met and grew fresher upon his
victorious brow. Peele, Greene, and Kyd, busy plotters of